44                  The Abode of Snow.

The mountains between Kalka and Simla are wild
and picturesque enough, but they give no idea of either
the grandeur or the beauty of the Himalaya; and the
traveller should be warned against being disappointed
with them. No ranges of eternal snow are in sight; no
forests of lofty deodar ; no thick jungle, like that of the
Terai; no smiling valleys, such as the Dehra Doon.
We have only the ascending of steep bare mountain-
sides, in order to go down them on the other side, or to
wind along bare mountain-ridges. The hills either rest
on each other, or have such narrow gorges between, that
there is no room for cultivated valleys ; and their faces
are so steep, and so exposed to the action of the Indian
rains, that all the soil is swept away from them ; and so
we have nothing to speak of but red slopes of rock and
shingle, with only a few terraced patches of cultivation,
and almost no trees at all, except in the immediate
vicinity of the military stations. The worst parts of
Syria would show to advantage compared with the long
approach to Simla. I understand, however, that the
actual extent of cultivation is considerably greater than
one would readily suppose, and occasionally the creep-
ing vine and the cactus do their best to clothe the rocky
surface. On ascending the Simla ridge' itself, however,
a change comes over the scene. Himalayan cedars and
oaks cover the heights and crowd the glades ; rhodo-
dendrons, if it be their season of bloom, give quite a
glory of colour; and both white and red roses appear
among the brambles and barberries of the thick under-
wood ; a healthy resinous odour meets one from the
forest of mighty pine-trees, mingled with more delicate
perfumes ; beds of fern with couches of moss lie along
the roadside ; masses of cloud come rolling- down the
valleys from the rounded, thickly-wooded summit of
Jakko; deep glens, also finely wooded, fall suddenly
before our f6et i on the one side, over a confusion of